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morning, he effected a complete surprise. The
town was set on fire, the Indians were put to
flight, and large quantities of their ammunition
were destroyed. But Armstrong could not follow
up his success. Threatened by overwhelming num-
bers, he hastened to withdraw. The effect which
the fighting and the Quaker treaty had on the
frontier was good. Incursions of the savages were,
at least for the present, checked. But the root of
the evil had not yet been reached, and the Indians
remained massed along the Ohio, ready to break in
upon the people again at the first opportunity.

The following year, 1757, was the most depress-
ing period of the war. The proprietors of Penn-
sylvania took the opportunity to exempt their
own estate from taxation and throw the burden
of furnishing money for the war upon the colonists.
Under pressure of the increasing success of the
French and Indians and because the dreadful mas-
sacres were coming nearer and nearer to Phila-
delphia, the Quaker Assembly yielded, voted the
largest sum they had ever voted to the war, and
exempted the proprietary estates. The colony
was soon boiling with excitement. The Church-
men, as friends of the proprietors, were delighted
to have the estates exempted, thought it a good